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PREPARATION IN ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS 



EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER 
High School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 



Today, as never before, the American business man depends 
for his success upon his ability to think clearly, to plan purpose- 
fully, to talk and write forcibly and succinctly — in a word, to 
impress his own ideas upon the public. To do this, he must be 
such a student of people that he can divine the working of their 
minds, not only now, but long hence. He must know the whole 
field of modern business and he must have that breadth of vision 
which will enable him to appreciate its complexity and its fluctua- 
ting characteristics. Toward people and toward business problems, 
therefore, he must have the power of projecting a well-disciplined 
imagination, an imagination which will allow him to make sound 
judgments for the immediate and future advantage of his own 
particular business. In short, he must have what Gerald Stanley 
Lee considers the prime requisite of the modern business man — 
"social and human genius." 

Such a broad ideal has generally been lost sight of in training 
students for commercial efficiency. To turn out stenographers, 
typewriters, bookkeepers, and office clerks that know the rudiments 
of English, has long been the narrow aim of the majority of our 
business schools. That commercial education should mean more 
than this, that it should purpose to train the students in those 
mental qualities that will assist them in grappling with situations 
years after they have left school, seems not to have entered, to 
any marked degree, into the calculations of those who have planned 
commercial courses and who have taught in commercial schools. 

Preparation for immediate jobs — this seems to be even now 
the only goal toward which the teachers and pupils work. All 
that is required for a diploma from many of our reputable business 
schools is the ability to spell correctly, to write legibly, to construct 
a business letter, to take rapid dictation with a certain amount 
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of facility, to pound out so many words a minute on the typewriter, 
and to keep books. It is true, the student is sometimes taught 
"literature," but very often the classics he is required to read are 
selected more with an idea of what he ought to read, or what his 
teacher would like to teach him, than with any view as to what 
will definitely arouse his imagination, create ideals of a high social 
order, and give him that keen insight into human nature which, 
as we have seen, are the necessary qualities of the successful busi- 
ness man. It is true also that in many commercial high schools 
he is required to write compositions, two and three a week perhaps, 
but the final estimate of his work is based, not upon his power to 
express his own ideas in his own way, but upon his ability, as Mr. C. 
Hanford Henderson puts it, "to write a plain unadorned business 
letter — 'We are in receipt of your valued favor of the 13th instant, 
and in reply beg to state,' etc. — or some such elegant composition." 
Thus the final criterion of judgment in all such English teaching — 
the ability to write a clear, concise business letter — is apparently 
the same, whether the institution promises to give "complete 
training in all commercial branches " in four months or four years. 
Since it is fast becoming the opinion that the classical languages 
are needed only by those going to college, that subjects which might 
tend to give cultural background should be taught with a vocational 
appeal, it becomes the particular duty of the teachers of English, 
to whom the cultural work is now largely intrusted, not to narrow 
but to widen their aim. This does not mean that English teachers 
in commercial or technical schools should be out of sympathy with 
the vocational purpose of the institutions in which they are teach- 
ing. They should never lose sight of the fact that they have a 
distinct contribution of a very definite nature to offer. But it 
does mean that it is to them the community looks, more than to 
any of the other teachers in the school, for that higher training 
which brings complete self-expression, development of ideals, and 
a sane philosophy for the use of leisure. As Aristotle has said, 
"It is clear there are branches of learning and education which 
we must study with a view to the enjoyment of leisure, and these 
are to be valued for their own sake; whereas those kinds of knowl- 
edge which are useful in business are to be deemed necessary, and 
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exist for the sake of other things To be always seeking 

after the useful does not become free and exalted souls." 

It is not enough, then, to look after the immediate training of 
students going into business. We must extend our imaginations 
into the future that we may prepare them for the broad require- 
ments of positions that they can hope to enter after they have 
served their apprenticeship as typewriters, stenographers, and office 
assistants; and we who are teaching English must ask ourselves 
what instruction we can give them in the use of literature that will 
help them to interpret life with a clear vision and, when their 
work is done, to seek relaxation, not as now in the latest "best 
seller" or the most thrilling moving-picture show, but in such 
books as will minister directly to their higher faculties. This means 
that we must know business, life, literature, music, and the arts. 

Thus far I have tried to show (1) that commercial education 
as a whole, up to the present time, has concerned itself largely with 
training students for the immediate future and, in so doing, has 
failed to appreciate the possible breadth of such teaching; (2) that 
training in English has had as its fundamental aim the narrow 
purpose of instruction in spelling, punctuation, and commercial 
correspondence, and (3) that the study of literature, when it has 
been offered at all, has failed to serve as an interpretation of life, 
as a means of stimulating the imagination, and arousing an interest 
in men and books. 

Three things are necessary, if we wish to heighten the efficiency 
of English teaching in commercial schools: (1) broadly prepared 
teachers, teachers that are equally interested in the cultural and the 
vocational aim of the school; (2) ample time for instruction; and 
(3) a flexible, comprehensive, and stimulating course of study. 

English teachers in commercial high schools are, as a rule, 
college graduates. They know little, if anything, about business, 
and, what is more regrettable, they care to know little about it. 
Their interests are purely academic. They follow the easiest way 
and teach English as it is taught in the classical high schools, work- 
ing in, sometime during the course, lessons in business correspond- 
ence. English teachers in private business schools and colleges, 
on the other hand, are very often people of business experience 
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with limited academic training. They go to the other extreme 
and confine their teaching almost wholly to "business English." 
The meager preparation of the students for entrance to such schools 
is probably partly responsible for some of this narrow teaching; 
but there seems to be no reason for the one-sided, short-sighted 
policy of the teachers in the commercial departments or commercial 
high schools of city-school systems. What all teachers of English 
in commercial work need, in brief, is a happy combination of 
interest in business, and wide cultural training. 

But it matters not how broad the equipment of the English 
teachers may be, if they are to give anything like a comprehensive 
course in composition and literature, they must not be limited to 
two or three periods a week. The shortest time possible for a 
satisfactory course in English that tries to fulfil both the cultural 
and the vocational end, is five periods of forty-five minutes each 
or, as a minimum, four periods of fifty minutes each a week through- 
out the course. Even with a generous allotment of two hundred 
and twenty-five minutes a week, the teacher who really aims at 
making literature and composition teaching more than the mere 
reading of books and the writing of themes will be cramped for 
time. 

The question naturally arises: What should be the nature of a 
course of study in English that requires teachers of both business 
and cultural interests and an expenditure of two hundred and 
twenty-five minutes a week for four years? There should be 
much talking — purposeful talking — and enough writing, that the 
students may master the technical difficulties of putting talk on 
paper. They should be trained to tell anecdotes and short stories; 
to reproduce conversations; to dramatize interviews with men on 
business subjects; to describe persons, places, things; to analyze 
characters in literature and in life; to solve imaginary business 
problems; to explain industrial processes; to conduct meetings 
in the best parliamentary fashion; to give toasts and to respond 
to toasts; to criticize books, magazine articles, short stories, and 
plays; to dictate letters as well as to write them; to write social 
letters, formal acceptances and declinations; to analyze newspaper 
editorials; to appreciate the value of advertising; to declaim, 
to argue, to persuade, etc. 
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Literature should be taught to furnish the students a general 
background for their reading in leisure hours, and to encourage 
and stimulate in them an abiding desire to read for recreation and 
intellectual profit. There are some books that require detailed 
and careful study; 1 some that can be read at home and discussed 
broadly in class; 2 while others serve as a mental rest and should 
be treated merely as recreational reading. 3 The first and second 
classes serve to give background and a real intellectual stimulus; 
the last class entertains, amuses, and sometimes even "lulls as a 
luxury." All three classes, since each has its place in the life of 
the broadly cultivated business man of today, should be utilized 
in the English class. And this material should not be employed 
for the purpose of mastering facts: it should serve to fire the 
imagination, to open up life, to create ideals, and to develop literary 
taste. 

Such a course in English would be by no means easy to give. 
It would require a constant keeping up with business problems of 
both a local and a national scope, of reading the daily newspaper — 
a thing busy teachers often fail to do — magazines, literature — new 
and old — and the preparation of many original lessons in fields as 
yet undeveloped for educational purposes. It would demand 
months of careful preparation and testing, and above all the 
sympathy and support of those concerned with the educational 
policy of the institution. It would bring its reward, however, 
for it would make teachers alive, alert, and progressive, and it 
would help the students to develop into business men and women 
of a broad, human, and cultured type. 

1 Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Quentin Durward, Tale of Two Cities, Pilgrim's 
Progress, Schurz's Lincoln, Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, Macbeth, Autobiography of 
Franklin, House of Seven Gables, Silas Marner, Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Vicar 
of Wakefield, Cranford, etc. 

* Treasure Island, Tales of a Traveler, Tales of a Wayside Inn, The Story of a 
Bad Boy, Twice Told Tales, Kidnapped, Gulliver's Travels, Lorna Doone, Twelfth 
Night, Mid-Summer Night's Dream, As You Like It, Romeo and Juliet, etc. 

3 Captains Courageous, The Prince and the Pauper, Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea, The Moonstone, Betty Alden, Trelawney of the Wells, The Importance of 
Being Earnest, Beau Brummell, Pomander Walk, The Romancers, etc. 



